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ABSTRACT 

The Postal Academy program was designed in late 1969 
to provide basic education skills and job opportunities for 
disadvantaged school dropouts and to give educational help to postal 
employees who were unable to qualify for advancement. To determine 
the effectiveness of the program, this study sought to; (1) identify 
changes in the students' academic achievement and motivation, (2) 
assess the effect of the program on the students' employment 
potential, (3) determine the value of staff development efforts, (4) 
determine the extent to which Postal Academies are involved in 
community affairs, and (5) identify characteristics of individuals 
served by the program. Based on information collected from field 
visits, interviews, and personal files, several findings and 
recommendations were stated. Among the findings were: (1) The Postal 
Academy had enrolled a cumulative total of 1,644 students as of the 
end of the third term in June 1971, (2) A little more than half of 
the current enrollees are male, (3) The objective of educating and 
motivating disadvantaged school dropouts is being achieved, and (4) 
The objective of upgrading lower- level postal employees was not 
achieved, which led to this part of the program being discontinued. 
(JS) 
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DIGEST OF EVALUATION STUDY 
OF THE POSTAL ACADEMY PROGRAM 



l 




WHY THE STUDY WAS MADE 



More than half of the financial support for the Postal Academy program 
consists of manpower funds originating in the Department of Labor. 

Because of the experimental nature of the program, the Department directed 
that an evaluation study be conducted to determine the effectiveness of 
the program. The Manpower Administration's Office of Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research (OPER) assumed responsibility for the study. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES 



The following summarizes the primary objectives of the study: 

* To identify changes in the students' academic achievement, 
and motivation for further training and education. 

* To assess the effect of the program or. the students' 
employment potential. 

* To determine the value of staff development efforts in terms 
of program effectiveness and personal career potential and 
growth. 

* To determine the extent to which the Postal Academies are 
involved in commun i ty affai rs. 

* To identify the characteristics of the individuals served by 
the program. 

METHODOLOGY 

The study was conducted by staff of the Division of Program Evaluation 
Studies. The information in the report is based primarily on field visits 
(during the period September 14 - October 18, 1971) to four of the six 
cities in which Postal Academies are located. In addition, key national 
Academy staff were interviewed, and national office data, reports, and other 
records were analyzed. 

In the field work phase, interviews were conducted wi th local project 
staff, active students and terminees (over 100 interviewed), and representa- 
tives of various community agencies and organizations. Personal data 
relating to enrol lees were obtained from a 25 percent sample of student and 
term! nee f i les. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



FINDINGS 



— The Postal Academies had enrolled a cumulative total of 1,6M students 
as of the end of the third term in June 1971 • There were 809 active 
students at the end of the term, 11 had completed the program, and 

82^ had terminated before completion! Cf the terminees, 221 had left 
the program to enter the armed forces, school, or a job. 

— A little more than half of the current enrollees are male. The average 
enrol lee is 18 years old, left school in the tenth grade, functions at 

the sixth or seventh grade level (by inner-city norms), has been out of school 
for a year, and is in need of employment. One-third were on welfare 
and almost as many had police records. 

— The prime, overall objective of the Postal Academy— to educate and 
motivate disadvantaged school dropouts — appears to be the strongest 
part of the program and generally is being achieved. The average 
student entering the program improves his functional ability by about 
one academic year during the first four months, according to tests con- 
ducted by the independent Educational Testing Service. Seventy-four 
students have passed the GED examination and 79 are now enrolled in 
colleges and universities. 

-- One original program objective, that .of upgrading lower-level postal 
employees, was not achieved and that part of the program has since 
been abandoned. 

— Some of the specific goals and objectives of the program lack clarity 
and appear to range from preparing students to pass the GED examination 
to assisting the student to achieve his own goals and ambitions, whatever 
they may be. Generally, a student is not counted as a completion until 
he has passed the GED. 

— The availability of part-time jobs in the local Post Offices has been 
insufficient to meet the employment needs of the students. Private 
sector employment and Neighborhood Youth Corps stipends have, in part, 
made up the deficit. 

-- The program generally is deficient in arranging for or providing 
manpower services (career guidance, occupational training, and job 
development) which are needed for students not planning to enter college. 

-- Postal employees have been utilized successfully as Academy staff through 
careful selection and a relatively comprehensive training program. Most 
feel that they have embarked on new careers. 
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— Most of the Postal Academies are Involved in community affairs through 
the efforts of both the staff and students. Examples are participation 
in tutoring projects, anti-drug campaigns, and as officials in community 
organizations. 

-- The cost per student man-year is high ($ 3>900 excluding stipends), 
primarily because the program Is operating at only 62 percent of 
planned capacity. In addition, a relatively large (20) national 
staff accounts for about $AOO of the per student man-year cost. 

-- The funding mechanism for the program has been highly improvised 
with few interagency memoranda of understanding; the result has 
been confusion and lack of agreement on program objectives and 
performance expectations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following summarizes the major recommendations noted in the report; 

-- Based on the accomplishments to date, the Postal Academy merits continued 
fiscal support. However, the funding relationships should be clarified and, 
formalized with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare being 
responsible for the basic education component of the program, and the 
Department of Labor responsible for the manpower and supportive services 
portions. 

— The Postal Academy program should take immediate steps to reduce cost per 
student man-year by increasing enrollment to capacity or by scaling down 
the program size. The functions of the national staff should be reviewed 
and adjustments made as appropriate. 

-- The program should become a more integral part of the community manpower 
system so that the Academies will have better access to occupational 
training, job placement, and career guidance services. 

— The objectives and goals of the Postal Academy should be re-defined to 
enable better measurement (both quantitatively and qualitatively) of 
program effectiveness. 
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EVALUATION STUDY OF THE 



POSTAL ACADEMY PROGRAM 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A„ Background Summary 

The Postal Academy program was designed in late 1 969 to provide 
basic education skills and job opportunities for disadvantaged 
school dropouts, and to give educational help to postal employees 
who have been unable to qualify for advancement.. Postal Acade- 
mies were established in five cities in May 1970 and in a sixth 
city later in the year. 

The Postal Academies are operated by the U, S. Postal Service 
with most of the staff having been recruited from among postal 
employees. The initial funding of the program ( F Y 1970) was 
from the Department of Labor, Office of Economic Opportunity, and 

9 

the Post Office Department. Subsequently, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare replaced the OEO as a funding source. 

Currently, there are 17 "Academies operating in six major cities 
(Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Newark, San Francisco, and Washington). 
They were designed originally for a capacity of 1,680 students 
and operate now at an approximate annual cost of $3.9 million. 
Approximately 1,000 students currently are participating in the 
program.. 
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B. Objectives of the Study 
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The scope of this evaluation study covers all major functions 
of the Postal Academy program. The Department of Labor funds 
are not identified with any particular aspect of the program 
and separate financial records are not kept according to 
funding sources. The Department of Labor is, therefore, funding 
a share of all program components. 



The major objectives of the study were: 

1. To identify changes in the academic achievement of the students 
during their enrollment, and their ability and desire to take 
advantage of further education and training. 

2. To assess the effect of the program on the students' 
employment potential, including their orientation to the 
employment market and ut i 1 i zati on of the local employment 
and manpower system. 

3 . To identify the extent to which staff development efforts 
have contributed to meeting program objectives, provided 
new careers and upward mobility for postal employees, and 
increased the supply of education and manpower staff resources. 

U, To determine the relationships of the Postal Academies to other 
programs, agencies, and individuals in the communities in which 
the Academies are located. 

5 . To identify the characteristics of the individuals served by 
the program. 



C. Methodology 

The information and data contained in this report are based primarily 
on field visits to four of the six cities in which Postal Academies 
are operating. The cities of Atlanta, Newark, San Francisco and 
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Washington were visited during the period of September 
through October 18. In addition, key national staff were 
interviewed and national office data, reports, and other 
records were reviewed. 

The field work phase of the study included the following tasks: 

1. Postal Academy staff, including all key administrative staff, 
teachers, and streetworkers , were i nterviewed. Approximately 
forty such interviews were conducted. 

2. Information was obtained from the individual files of all 
program graduates and from a 25 percent random sample of 
active students and early terminees. Personal interviews 
were conducted with as many active students and terminees 

in the sample cs pass ible and with several program graduates. 

A total of 115 such interviews were conducted. 

3.. Community agencies and organizations which had some relationship 
with or interest in the Postal Academies were contacted. In 
all four cities, interviews were conducted with representatives 
of the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), the 
State Employment Service, .the Postal Service, and the public 
schools. Other organizations contacted included community 
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action agencies, Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, a 
probation office, a human rights commission and others. 

A total of 38 such contacts were made. 

The study was conducted by staff of the Office of Planning 
and Evaluation with overall direction from the Division of 
Program Evaluation Studies, Abraham Stahler, Chief. It was 
designed and directed by John R. Elliott with the assistance 
of Gus Morrison and Jon Jungjohann. Clerical assistance 
was provided by Mary Melton and Sherry Carpenter. 
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II. PROGRAM ORIGINS AND OBJECTIVES 
A. Or i gins 

The idea for establishing street academies within the U. S. 

Post Office Department had its origins in two other programs. 
One v/as a street academy program in New York City sponsored by 
the Urban League and various business organizations, and the 
other v/as the Post Office summer aide program. 

The Urban League program was established to provide a flexible 
and responsive alternative to public schooling for individuals 
who had left public school before completion. The street 
academies were located on urban streets in store front type 
facilities and reportedly have been successful in moving 
disadvantaged school dropouts through a high school equivalency 
and, for many, on to college. 

The other program instrumental in creating the idea for the 
Postal Academy program v/as the Post Office summer aide program. 
This effort' provi ded summer employment for disadvantaged youth, 
with postal employees successfully utilized as supervisors and 
counselors. Large numbers of postal employees volunteered to 
assist as counselors and postal officials were impressed wi th 
the response and with the capability and competence displayed 
by the volunteers in deal ing with the aides — a group not 
oriented to the work disciplines. demanded by postal work. 
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Familiarity with the Urban League's street academies and the 
positive experience with the summer aide program provided high 
level postal officials with the incentive to explore the possi- 
bility of the Post Office Department sponsoring and operating 
its own street academy program* It was felt that such a program 
would not only provide school dropouts with an education, but 
could also provide lower-level postal employees with the educa- 
tion necessary for movement upward in the postal system. It also 
was hoped that a significant number of students would choose 
postal careers as a result of attending the academies and working 
part-time in the Postal Service. Another anticipated by-product 
was the potential opportunity for postal employees to volunteer 
for assignment as Postal Academy staff and thereby develop new 
skills and interest in the social service and education fields 
(see Attachment A) . 

The Postmaster General enlisted the support of the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and with funds from all three agencies the Postal Academy program 
was launched in the first half of calendar year 1970. In fiscal 
year 1971 » the 0E0 was replaced by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare as a funding source. 
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The Postal Academy program was Instituted in six cities and, 
from the outset, was regarded as an experiment by the Post 
Office Department and the other funding agencies. Because of 
its experimental nature and the fact that the program did not 
fit into normal agency funding patterns, many of the funding 
arrangements were informally made at high levels. Consequently, 
agreements relating to program objectives and goals we re some- 
times inconsistent and, in one case, funds appear to have moved 
from one agency to another with no formal agreement whatsoever. 

The Postal Academy program is currently operating at an annual 
funding level of approximately $3.9 million. Of this amount, 
about 55% is provided by the Department of HEW, 35% by the 
Department of Labor, and 10% by the U. S. Postal Service. Since 
half or more of the HEW commitment is hDTA money, approximately 
63 % of the funds originate in the Department of Labor's Manpower 
Administration. A breakdown of the Postal Academy funding by 
agency source and fiscal year is included as Attachment B and a 
line item budget as Attachment C. A more' detai led presentation 
of program costs may be found in Section VII. 

B. Program Objectives 

The primary objective of the Postal Academy program was noted 
in its first term report: 
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* Vhe Postal Academy program is an attempt to motivate 
and train hard core dropout youth to obtain a high 
school equivalency diploma and become productive 
citizens. It does this by establishing small store- 
front schools and by staffing these storefront 
academies with postal employees who serve as 
teachers and streetworkers (counselors). 11 

An early description of the program included the following as 

an objective: 

"To provide upward mobility into colleges, business and 
government for educationally disadvantaged youth and 
underemployed postal workers through educational units 
utilizing Postal Service resources." 

During the evaluation study, various Postal Academy staff members 

were asked to state the general objectives of the program; the 

following are representative statements: 

-To develop meaningful citizens. 

- To instill self-confidence. 

- To improve employability by improving the person. 

- To enable the student to determine his own goals and 
1 i fe objecti ves. 

- To help the students grow and become assets to the 
community. 

- To motivate the student to continue his education and 
training. 

More specific goals in terms of input and output of students 
were developed early in the program. With the program fully 
staffed and operating at capacity, it was anticipated that 1,620 
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new students would be enrolled in entry level Street Academies 
during a year. Assuming a 33% dropout rate during the initial 
period in the Street Academies, 1,080 would be moved .o the 
more advanced Academies of Transition where they would be joined by 
782 lower grade postal employees enrolled for the purpose of 
enabling them to pass examinations for higher level positions. 
Accounting for some dropouts at the Academy of Transition, the 
annual output would be 1,7^6 graduates (720 postal employees and 
1,026 individuals from the Street Academies) . 

In addition to the above numerical objectives, goals were set 
relating to the expenditure of Public Service Careers (PSC) funds 
obtained through the Civil Service Commission and for funds 
obtained from DHEW, The numerical goals contained in the agency 
agreements differed somewhat from each other as well as from the 
goals stated in the preceding paragraph. These differences were 
apparently due to the need to measure output in different ways 
for different funding programs. 

The agreement between the Postal Academy program and the Civil 
Service Commission for the utilization of PSC funds in F.Y 1971 
emphasized the movement of Academy students into postal careers 
and the upgrading of postal employees. It was estimated that 
approximately .one-third of the Academy students would choose full 
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time careers with the Postal Service. The agreement also 
stated that 680 postal employees would enroll in the upgrading 
component. The Civil Service Commission provided $500,000 
of PSC funds in FY 1971 to achieve these goals. The remainder 
of the $1.2 million Department of Labor comm i tment . was trans- 
ferred directly from the Department to the Postal Service with 
no formal agreement between the two agencies. 

The DHEW agreement stated that "the Postal Academy shall complete 
training for and graduate not less than 2,100 dropouts by the end 
of June 1971 o The Academy shall also complete training for an 
additional 720 lower-level employees for higher paying jobs." 

The objectives and goals of the Postal Academy program for FY 1972 
have not been formally defined between the program and the funding 
agencies. Agreements have not been developed but some significant 
changes in program objectives have taken place. The upgrading 
component of the program has been deleted (see Section IV. C. for 
discussion) and experience has shown that only a few Academy 
students can be expected to enter postal careers. The PSC aspect 
of the program is therefore greatly diminished and the Civil Service 
Commission is no longer involved in the funding process. The 
general objective and philosophy of the program relating to educa- 
tion and services to young school dropouts remains relatively 



unchanged. The emphasis continues to be on providing 
general education leading to a high school equivalency, 
with strong encouragement for graduates to enroll in a 
college or university. 
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III. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
A. The Organization 

The Postal Academy program consists of a national office and 
six city projects. Each city project consists of two entry 
level Street Academies and one Academy of Transition (with the 
exception of Newark which has only one Street Academy). New 
students enter the program by enrolling in either of the two 
Street Academies which are designed to motivate the new 
students and to raise their academic performance to about the 
eighth grade level. After a period of four months or more, the 
Street Academy students graduate to the Academy of Transition 
where the academic content is more advanced.' One of the major 
individual milestones of this Academy is the passing of the 
GED examination. Students may remain at the Academy of Transition 
for up to one year or more (see Attachment D). 

The organization of personnel in the Academies in each city 
varies somewhat depending on the preference of the individual 
Director-Trainers and the strengths and weaknesses of the staffs. 
Each of the four cities visited had a Director-Trainer as the 
top administrator and a Project Director as a deputy. Two cities 
had a Head Streetworker and a Head Teacher to whom the remaining 
staff reported. One city had a Department Head for each of the 
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four academic departments and the Director-Trainer served as 
head streetworker. The fourth had an Educational Coordinator 
at the administrative level and a Headmaster to manage and 
supervise each of the three Academies. 

Although the various organizational approaches taken in the 
four cities were appropriate for achieving the original 
objectives, some changes may be required to meet the students' 
manpower needs. It may be necessary to develop more specialized 
manpower staff as some Academies are now beginning .to do. 

The national office has, in the past, played a vital role in 
providing leadership, technical assistance, training, and central 
administrative services. At the beginning, strong central 
administration and control was needed to implement the program 
and the national staff appears to have performed its functions 
reasonably well. With more experienced managerial and technical 
staff at the project level, many of the functions of the national 
office have been decentralized. The national office and the 
Postal Academy Training Institute have been merged, reorganized, 
and reduced in number of personnel. However, a staff of about 
20 still remains in the national office and it is difficult to 
justify this large a staff for the current operating workload. 
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Interviews with project personnel in the cities and 
consideration of the reduced role of the national office 
would indicate that the national staff could be reduced 
significantly without damaging the program. The cost of 
maintaining the national staff amounts to about $230 per 
student man-year (based on full program capac? ty— almost 
$1*00 based on actual enrollment). These figures are high 
for a program that already operates at a relatively high 
unit cost compared to other manpower and educational programs 
(see Section VI I ) . 

B. Staffing and Staff Development 

One of the original concepts of the Postal Academy program 
was that many postal employees were willing and able to moti- 
vate and help school dropouts to continue their education in a 
street academy setting. There is no question that they were 
willing. When the first 5*» Postal Academy positions were 
announced, 1,500 employees submitted applications even though 
the positions did not represent an increase in pay for most 
appl icants. 

A large proportion of the Postal Service applicants had some 
experience in various educational and social service fields, 
primarily as volunteers. Such individuals received preference 
for the Postal Academy positions and a relatively comprehensive 
training program was developed to provide the necessary theore- 
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tical and technical background for educating and serving 
disadvantaged youth. When teachers and streetworkers in 
the four cities visited were asked how they learned to do 
their job, most stated that the formal training they had 
received was the most important aspect of their preparation. 

The planning for staff selection, training, and development 
was quite comprehensive, including stress-endurance training 
in New Mexico prior to the selection of the top staff. During 
the first 18 months of the program (FY 1970 and FY 1971), about 
eight percent of the Postal Academy budget was spent on staff 
development. This relatively large proportion of funds 
devoted to staff development appears to have been well worth- 
while, particularly since most of the staff (75 percent in the 
cities visited) came to the Postal Academy from the Postal 
Service with limited formal experience in education and social 
service work. The current quality of the staff is high, especially 
In its ability to relate to and motivate the students, and in its 
devotion and committment to the Academy objectives. There is 
some feeling among program leaders, however, that staff hired in the 
future should have more academic qualifications and experience. 

The amount of formal education of the Academy staff varies 
considerably.. Formal education was not a. signi f icant factor 
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in selecting the staff and the result is that only about 
one-third of the staff in the four cities visited have 
college degrees. The largest group — 46 percent -- were 
those who had attended some college but had not completed 
the degree requirements. Twenty percent were high school 
graduates and two percent had not completed high school. 

Thus, the Postal Academy program has offered a career 
opportunity to postal employees who probably would have 
experienced considerable difficulty in starting such careers 
without a college degree. Virtually all of the staff inter- 
viewed stated that they were embarked on new careers and are 
pleased with the contribution they are able to make in the 
Academy . 

An examination of the ratios of staff to students reveals a 
situation of concern. The staffing model upon which the 
Postal Academy program was built calls for the Academies in 
each city to have a capacity of 280 students. To serve these 
students, there would be 22 teachers, 10- street workers, and 
an administrative staff. This would provide one teacher for 
about every 13 students and one streetworker for every 28 
students. The ratio of teachers and streetworkers combined 
would be one to every 8.7 students. These ratios are very 
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favorable compared to other manpower and education programs 
but probably can be justified considering the need of the 
students for individual attention. In fact, the students 
Interviewed placed great value on the time that these ratios 
allowed the staff to spend on individual problems (see 
Section IV B.). 

The concern with staff-student ratios is not so much with the 
model as with the actual experience. Enrollment levels have 
not kept pace with plans and in the four cities visited, the 
ratio of teachers and streetworkers to enrol lees was one to 
6.6 (this does not include unofficial students who may be 
active In the program). The ratio of teachers alone to enrol lees 
was one to 10.6 and, of teachers to students in attendance on an 
average day, one to 7.^. While these ratios are beneficial to 
students attending classes, they result in very high unit costs 
(see Section VI l) . 

C. Management Information 

The Postal Academy program contracted, with a management consultant 
firm to develop a management Information system. The system 
served the program well for numerical data on active students but 
its utility is limited regarding the status of individuals* ei ther 
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dropping out of or completing the program. The national office 
and the individual projects have recognized its limitations and 
a revision of the system is currently being considered. 

Some of the weaknesses of the management information system are: 

1. Lack of information in student files concerning the student's 
progress in the Academy. Although grades are not given in 
the Academies, there are other indicators of progress that 
should become a part of the student file. For example, the 
evaluation team experienced difficulty in locating test 
scores because they usually were not in the student's files. 
Much information relative to student performance is located 
with individual staff members rather than in a central location 
(see Section IV. B.2.). 

2. Lack of reporting on unofficial or reserve students. Each of 
the four projects visited held some students in an unofficial 
status, yet such students may be attending classes and 
receiving all of the services of the program. This may be a 
significant workload that is not measured. 

3. Lack of specific information on the reasons why students 
leave the Academy. The system records why the student left 
such as "to get a job," but it does not record whether or 
not he got one, the Academy's role in finding him one, or if 
the student said only that he was planning to get one. 
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1*. Lack of information on follow-up contacts made with 
Academy terminees (dropouts). The Academy staff often 
has current information on a terminee's status but it 
is not recorded and the files leave the Impression that 
contact with the term! nee has been lost when in fact 
there may be a continuing relationship. 



It is recommended that the management information system be 
reviewed and re-designed to provide adequate information 
on student progress , the status and follow-up of terminees 
and graduates, and the existence and participation of 
unofficial students. 
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IV. PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
A. The Students 

1 . Recru i tment and Selection 

The Postal Academy program had enrolled a total of 1,6**** 
students as of the end of the third term In June 1971 
(see Attachment E). Of these enrol lees, 809 were still 
active students at the end of the term, 1 1 had completed the 
program, and 82*1 had terminated before completion. Of the 
82*1 early terminees, 221 were reported to have left the 
program to enter the armed forces, school, or a job. 

Although only 11 students had completed the program, 6** had 
passed the General Educational Development (GED) examination 

for their high school equivalency.* All presumably were not 

\ 

listed as completions because most were still enrolled in the 
program pending placement in college, jobs, or training. 

Forty-one percent of the third term students had part-time 
jobs. Most of the jobs were in local Post Offices; the 
remainder were primarily in the private sector (see Attachment F) 

The Postal Academy program was designed to provide remedial 
education to i nner-ci ty, disadvantaged, school dropouts. One 
of the features of the program was its potential to reach and 
recruit such i nner-ci ty youth. Thi s potential existed 
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* As of October 1971, 7*» has passed the GED. 
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primarily because the program was to be staffed largely 
by postal employees, many of whom walk the streets, knock 
on many doors, are known, trusted, and respected by most 
individuals in the inner-city area, and can speak the 
language of the disadvantaged. 

Consistent with the "street academy" approach after which 
the Postal Academy program is patterned, recruitment is 
essentially through streetworkers who go into the community 
and recruit potential Academy students directly off the 
street. Enrollment figures for the entry level Street 
Academies indicate that this technique has been quite 
successful. It should be noted that only the enrollment 
levels of the entrance level Academies are meaningful in 
respect to recruitment since all students, except the few 
whose reading scores are relatively high, must come into the 
program at this point.- - The enrollment levels at the Academies 
of Transition depend essentially on the retention rate because 
their students come from the Street Academies. 

Although the streetworker approach has been the basic recruiting 
technique of the Postal Academy program, almost 60 percent of 
the - sample students interviewed in the four cities learned of 
the program by word of mouth--close to 50 percent indicated 
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that they learned of the program through a friend. Only 
19 percent of the students stated that they learned of the 
program through streetworkers. These results may suggest 
that the streetworker approach has been effective, not only 
for direct recruiting, but in making the program well-known 
and respected within the communities served. Another 
significant source of Academy students (15%) was referral 
from other programs and agencies. 

A factor which undoubtedly aided in recruiting students 
during the earlier stage of the program was its offer of 
part-time employment. However, when jobs with the Post 
Office failed to material i ze and local economic conditions 
worsened, the offer of employment could not be utilized as 
a factor in recruitment. The Postal Academy program does 
not provide a stipend for its students, although most of 
the Academies have been able to obtain NYC stipends for some 
students. Although recruitment has not been seriously 
affected by this limited ability of the Postal Academy to 
provide students with financial support, it is apparent that 
its retention rate is adversely affected by this deficiency. 
One of the most frequently made suggestions by the dropouts 
contacted, as well as the students who were interviewed, was 
the need for stipends or more part-time jobs. 
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Beyond the basic requirements that a dropout be 16-21 
years of age, not addicted to narcotics, and have parent 
or guardian permission if under 18, admission is essentially 
on an open door basis. An elementary screening procedure 
generally used by the Academies requires that entering 
students be held in an "unofficial" status for a period of 
from one to three weeks, during which they receive orienta- 
tion and are required to demonstrate their interest in the 
program. In the cities visited, interest was generally 
determined on the basis of their attendance. The Postal 
Academy's national staff recent ly concluded, however, that 
its open door policy has presented serious problems, and 
that some basic changes are needed in the the Academy's 
screening and recruitment procedures. Following are excerpts 
from the steering committee report (July 30, 1971) in which 
such changes are set forth: 

"Our present open enrollment policy has thrust upon our local 
teachers an impossible task. Not only do they have to teach 
students from different academic levels but also different 
motivational levels. In an attempt both to lessen the burdens 
on our teachers and to improve our dropout rate, we are recommen- 
ding the following procedure for enrollment of new students. 

"All new students meet with a teacher, a streetworker, and an 
administrator to explain the nature of the program. Such a 
meeting becomes the vehicle for not only determining the student's 
needs but also his readiness. The meeting should point out what 
PAP is about, what PAP is not about (GED), and what will be 
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expected of the student. No promises (i.e., a job) should 
be made and the nature of our educational offerings should 
be made clear (February goal). Such a meeting should afford 
a student a chance to determine if he wants the kind of 
experience we hope to give. Other real alternatives should 
also be offered to the student. Such alternatives might 
include full time employment or other training opportunities 
outside of the program. 

"The meeting should not be interpreted solely as a screening 
device to rule out unmotivated students. Rather if a student 
understands the nature of our educational offering and he 
decides to come, then he has in effect screened PAP and has 
said that he wants what we offer. This voting with his 
feet becomes the criteria of his motivational readiness." 

2. Student Characteristics 

Information on the personal characteristics of students was 
obtained from the files of a 25 percent sample of students 
who have enrolled in the program in the four cities. One 
specific problem surrounds the use of the data. In two of 
the cities visited, several items on the Personal Information 
Form were not completed for a large portion of the sample 
students. Consequently, the figures cited below represent 
only the proportion of students for whom information on the 
specific characteristic was available. The figures, therefore, 
are very general approximations. and should be interpreted 
with caution (see Attachment G). 



Of the four projects visited, the average student was slightly 
over 18 years of age at the time he entered the Academy program. 
With one exception, there was very little difference among 
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the four projects in the age distribution of the sample 
students. For one of the projects, however, the average 
age was slightly higher than the other. This may have been 
Influenced to some extent by the State's mandatory school 
attendance law under which students were not eligible to 
attend public school beyond age 18, except to finish a school 
year. In fact, several of the students interviewed said they 
left high school because they were too old or getting too old. 
For terminees, the average age was slightly higher than that 
of active students. 

More than half (53%) of the enrol lees in the sample were male. 
Data obtained from the Postal Academy's national office on 
student enrollment during two of the prior three terms of the 
program show even higher proportions of male students. Males 
made up 60 percent of the students during the first term and 
58 percent during the third.' Almost two-thirds of the sample 
terminees were male. 

The average enrol lee in the sample' had dropped out of public 
school during the 10th grade. However, almost a third of the 
students had reached the 11th grade and approximately 12 percent 
were in the 12th grade when they dropped out. 
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Slightly more than a third of the sample students indicated 
that they or their family were on welfare. Females were 
predominant among this group. For terminees, the proportion 
on welfare was slightly smaller. This is consistent with 
the fact that fewer females were among the terminees. 
Approximately 29 percent of the enrollees in the sample had 
police records. More than one-third of the terminees fell 
in this category. 

A basic tenet of the Academy's streetworker philosophy is 
that students' survival needs must be dealt with before they 
can be expected to give serious pursuit to an education. A 
section on the enrol lment form identifies students' needs at 
the time they enter the program. More than half of the 
enrollees in the sample were in need of employment, and over 
a third needed assistance in obtaining such things as medical 
and dental care, day care, housing and clothing. 

In summary, the typical Academy enrollee Is an 18 year old 
male with approximately a 10th grade education (but functioning 
below that level), and in need of employment. He had been 
out of school, on the average, for slightly over a year at 
the time he enrolled in the Academy program. 
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3. Motivation, Goals and Aspirations 

If there is any one observation that graphically stands out 
after observing and talking with a number of students at the 
various Academy projects, it is the "air of exuberance" at 
these store-front schools. There seems to be real pride, 
hope, positive attitudes, feelings of accomplishment, and 
the kind of aspirations that one would hardly expect to find 
among a group of inner-city school dropouts (i.e., based on 
the common characterization of dropouts as problem students, 
slow learners, unmotivated, frivolous, etc.) 

A look at some of the reasons why students in the Academy 
programs dropped out of public school, however, quickly 
reveals that these are not unusual dropouts (see Attachment H) . 
The majority left public school because of conflict with 
teachers, loss of interest, poor progress, and pregnancy. 

A psychologist for the public school system in one of the 
sample cities visited described them as students who left 
public school with chips on their shoulders, with animosity, 
hatred and bitterness, and whose total experience with the 
public school system had been negative but who are now 
seriously involved In getting an education. It is interesting 
to note that the students showed hardly any signs, during the 
individual' interviews (or as a group in the classrooms) of 
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such hostility, bitterness, and hatred. However, comments 
made by many of them during the interviews clearly suggested 
that their attitude and outlook on life had changed sub- 
stantially since coming to the Academy. One of the most 
frequent comments of the students was that the Academy had 
"gotten them together". Their cooperativeness, openness, 
and ability to express themselves during the interviews 
partially reflected the significant attitudinal and behavioral 
changes that have been taking place. 

When asked what they plan to do after completing the Academy 
program, almost three-fourths of the students who were 
interviewed stated that they either plan to attend college 
(40 percent) or enroll in a vocational or skill training 
program. At the same time, there were instances where 
students seemed to have had unrealistic expectations about 
their future and appeared to need stronger professional 
guidance and counseling. 

Overall, the students in the sample projects appeared well 
motivated, serious about completing thei r education, . and 
to have had fairly clear ideas about what they wanted to do 
in life. 
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B. Education Program 
1 . Curriculum 

The Postal Academies visited had basic curricula covering 
four subject areas: (a) reading and English, (b) mathematics, 

(c) social studies and (d) science. Black history was 
taught in all Academies and was either an elective or part of 
social science. 

The Academies had elective subjects to the extent that there 
was interest, time, space, and staff. Examples of electives 
are photography, art, typing, drama, modern dance, piano, 
and karate. 

One area which generally was handled informally was what 
might be called "orientation to the world of work." This 
was considered by most staff to be part of social studies 
and some social studies teachers said that they covered it. 
However, it did not appear to be written into the curriculum 
of the Academies visited. To some extent, streetworkers handle 
this subject area on an ad hoc basis by briefing students on 
how to find and get a job. It is the streetworkers who usually 
refer students to the jobs and they have a personal interest 
in orienting students to the work world. In one project, the 
streetworker who functions as the job developer covers 
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"career development" whenever he serves as a substitute 
teacher which is quite often. 

It is recommended that some work-related material he 
included in the curriculum . It should not he limited 
to "how to find a job," but should broadly cover the 
"function of work in society" as part of the social 
studies curriculum . 

2. Student Progress 

a. Academic Achievement - The Postal Academies do not 
maintain student grades in the traditional manner. 

However, some measures of student progress were avail- 
able, the most definitive being scores from the testing 
program conducted by the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) under contract to the Postal Service. The Academy 
students are tested at the beginning and ending of each 
term. Technically, a term is a four-month period, but 
the time between tests is closer to three months. The 
tests cover the subject areas of reading, English and 
mathematics. 

The test results indicate that the average Academy student 
upon entry into the program* is functioning at the upper 
6th grade to lower 7th grade level compared to inner-city 
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school norms. It is significant that the functional 
level range is very broad — from about the 3rd grade 
level to the 11th or 12th grade level. 

The increases in functional grade level that took place 
in the entry level Street Academies during the first 
two terms were almost identical; the average student in 
each term increased his scores by one grade level. The 
more advanced Academies of Transition, which opened 
during the second term, experienced an average grade 

increase of about one-third of a year. 

There were declines in the test score gains during the 
third term. The average Street Academy student gained 
about three-fourths of a year and the average Transition 
Academy student experienced only a slight, almost 
unmeasurable gain. There is some speculation as to why 
the test score gains decreased during the third term. 

One possibility is that the third term students initially 
tested somewhat higher than those of the two previous 
terms and, based on the Transition Academy scores, the 
program does not do as'well with students functioning at 
higher academic levels. Another possibility is that 
program staff may have settled into a routine and relaxed 
their efforts during the third term. 

37 
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In summary, the ETS testing program indicates that, on the 
average, academic gains are being made. Even during the 
third term, when the gains were smaller, the average 
Street Academy student still increased his performance 
significantly more than the average inner-city school 
student would be expected to do during the same period of 
time. 

b. High School Equivalency - Another measure of student 
progress is the number of student's who obtain their 
high school equivalency by passing the GED test. Sixty- 
four students had passed the GEO by the end of the third 
term in June 1971— approximately another ten between June 
and October. The number passing the GEO should increase 
significantly in the future as more students have spent 
a year or more in the program. 

One city proj.ec't found a high correlation between reading 
levels and GED scores. It was found that a reading level 
of 9.4 years was generally required to pass the GED, Based 
on the ETS test results, it would take the average Academy 
student 1 4 to 18 months to reach a reading level suffi- 
ciently high to pass the GED. It was found in the cities 
visited that the students who had passed the GED were 
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generally those who were above average in reading 
ability upon entering the Academy. 

c. Other measures - The staff in the Academies visited 
were asked how they measured student progress. Some 
of the measures mentioned were class attendance record, 
class participation, self-discipline, development of 
personal goals, participation in extracurricular 
activities, and tests and quizzes given in class. 

Some attempts have been made to develop a point system 
for measuring such elements, but little evidence was 
found in the student files that such information is 
recorded. 

It is recommended that uniform criteria be established 
for measuring student progress and that consistent 
quantitative and non-quantitative measures be adopted. 

3* Student Reactions to Program 

One of the objectives of interviewing the Academy students 
was to obtain from them a personal assessment of the 
educational phase of the program. Each student interviewed 
was asked how the Academy differed from the public school he 
had left. Forty-two percent stated that the Academy teachers 
were more helpful and another 27 percent said that they 
learned more in the Academy primarily because of better 
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teachers and better teaching methods. Thus, almost 70 
percent of the students interviewed listed better teachers 
and teaching methods as the primary difference between the 
Academy and the public schools. Most of the remaining 
students cited a less restrictive atmosphere, as the main 
difference. Following are some typical student reactions 
to the Academy: 

- You can ask the teachers questions and they 
will help you. In public school they didn't 
have time. 

- In public school, we were pushed from one grade 
to another to make room for new students; here 
the teachers work with you until you get it. 

- I had friends in the Postal Academy and they 
were learning more than I was in high school. 

- The Academy teachers understand the younger 
generation. 

- I couldn't understand math in school but it is 
my favorite subject here. 

- They allow you to smoke in class. I can't think 
well unless I smoke. 

It was apparent that many students had developed strong ties 
to the Academy and, to some extent, had become dependent upon 
it. .They frequently referred to the relationships and 
atmosphere of the Academy as that of .one big family, and 
praised the patience and understanding shown by the staff -- 
often contrasting it. with that of teachers in public school. 
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Academy terminees were also contacted and asked for their 
reaction to the program. Their replies were very similar 
to those of the active students. They had usually left 
the program to get a job or for some personal reason rather 
than because of any complaint about the academic program. 

A. Public School Reactions 

The public school system was contacted in each of the four 
cities visited during the study. Representatives with 
personal knowledge of the Academy program were interviewed 
in three cities while no one familiar with the Academy was 
located in the fourth. In one city, the school representative 
stated that the Postal Academy is one of the best programs 
for dropouts that he has seen. He personally contacted 
potential candidates for the Academy and he estimated that 
about 50 percent of those he referred actually enrolled. 

In another city, the school representative referred to the 
Academy as the best basic education program available in the 
city. He said that students who failed In the public schools 
seemed to succeed in the Academy. 

5. Summary 

The education component appears to be accomplishing its 
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objectives although there is concern about the decrease 
in academic gain during the third term. Specific attention 
should be directed toward increasing academic gain in the 
Academies of Transition. The academic program is given high 
marks by its active students as well as by terminees. Repre- 
sentatives of school systems contacted were favorably impressed 
with the Academy and its progress to date. 

C. Upgrading of Postal Employees 

One of the key elements in the original concept of a Postal 
Academy program was that it would be a vehicle for upgrading 
lower-level postal employees. The plan was to provide sufficient 
basic education to such employees to enable them to pass exami- 
nations for higher level positions. Such education was to have 
been provided for 720 employees per year. 

This component of the Postal Academy program has experienced 
great difficulty Bndhas now been abandoned. It was actually 
conducted in only two cities during the early part of calendar 
year 1971 and the results were poor. In one city, AO employees 
started in the component, 16 completed and took the level 5 
examination, and only 2 passed. In the other city, 25 expressed 
interest, 8 reported to class, A attended regularly, and only 3 
passed the level 5 examination. An attempt was made to organize 
a class in a third city but it did not start because of a lack 
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of interested students. Upgrading classes in the Postal 
Academies were not even attempted in the other three cities; 
however, the Post Office itself conducted upgrading classes 
in at least one of the three. 

Among the reasons for the failure of the upgrading component 
were the following: 

1. Lack of postmaster support. It was reported that local 
postmasters were not enthusiastic about the Postal Academy 
program and did not want their employees enrolled in it. 

Academy staff reported that the upgrading component was not 
well advertised and employees were not encouraged to enroll. 

2. Lack of interest among low-level employees. Local Post 
Office personnel interviewed report- that lower-level employees 
generally are not interested in attending classes for 
upgrading. One city Post -Office attempted an upgrading 
program before the Postal Academy and had only one employee 
express interest. One reason for the lack of interest was the 
fact that the employees were required to attend classes on 
their own time rather than during work hours. 

3. Lack of interest among local Postal Academy staff. The local 
Academy staffs seemed to be mainly interested in working with 
young school dropouts and many appeared to regard the upgrading 
component as a diversion from their prime interest. 
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D. Manpower Services 
1 . Academy Staffing 

The original staffing pattern of the Postal Academy program 
did not include any positions devoted full time to meeting 
the manpower services needs of the students. The emphasis 
was on education and, to a large extent, the Postal Service 
was expected to supply enough part-time jobs and full-time 
careers to satisfy the needs of the students. The street" 
workers were expected to provide the additional job develop- 
ment, job placement, vocational counseling, and occupational 
training services needed by their respective students. 

Early, it was discovered that more effort would have to be 
devoted to manpower services, primarily because the Postal 
Service did not provide the quantity or type of part-time 
jobs required by the program and that most students were not 
Interested in postal careers. Each city project has developed 
its own system for dealing with the need for manpower services. 
Each of the four projects visited had one streetworker desig- 
nated to coordinate manpower matters. Their duties varied 
from finding part-time jobs for students to assisting students 
in planning their careers. The national office is encouraging 
and assisting the local projects to become more involved 
and sophisticated in the area of manpower and career development 
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2. Relationship to Local Manpower Systems 

The secretariat of the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) was contacted in each of the four cities 
visited. All were aware of the local Postal Academies and 
knew that they received Department of Labor funds, but none 
were very familiar with the program^ operations. The 
Academy program was perfunctorily included in the CAMPS plan 
in two of the cities visited and was an inactive member of the 
CAMPS committee in one of these two. In the other two cities, 
the Academies were neither members of the CAMPS committees 
nor included in the plan. 

The Academies in each of the four cities visited had various 
ad hoc links with different parts of the manpower system. All 
had some relationship with the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC). 
Two of the projects utilized the State Employment Service for 
obtaining some manpower services such as occupational training 
and job vacancy lists (Job Bank). In one city, the street- 
worker/job developer had received training from the Employment 
Service in how to use the Job Bank and had made arrangements 
. for training in the interpretation of General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) results. He plans to have the GATB administered 
by the Employment Service to all of the Academy students. 
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3. Part-Time Employment 

The need for part-time employment among the students is 
. significant. Many of them left public school to obtain a 
job. Upon entry into the Postal Academy, about 60 percent 
of the students express a need for immediate employment. 

Many of the students who drop out of the Academy do so to 
get a job. 

The Postal Academies originally anticipated that 80 percent 
of the students would be employed part-time in the local 
Post Offices. It was estimated that such a figure would 
provide jobs for all the students desiring jobs. In the 
beginning of the program when enrollment levels were low, the 
percentage of students employed part-time approached the 
80 percent figure. However, as enrollment grew the number of 
available Post Office jobs declined, primarily due to general 
cutbacks in Post Office employment levels. By the third 
term, only 36 percej^ of enrolled students were employed in 
the Post Office (see Attachment F) and in the four cities 
visited only 19 percent of the students were employed in the 
Post Office. An additional 12 percent were employed part-time 
in other jobs resulting in almost one-third of the students 
holding some type of job. 



The part-time postal jobs were to provide more than just 
income for students. The jobs were to have been part of 
the educational process, with i ncreased work responsibility 
and increased pay corresponding to improved academic 
achievement. The student was to developwork habits and 
skills, and to see the relationship between education and 
employment opportunity. Also, for students interested in 
postal careers, the part-time jobs would give them experience 
and familiarization with postal work before actually embarking 
on a career. 

In addition to the fact that the number of postal jobs was 
insufficient, the nature of the jobs was such that it trans- 
mitted a negative view of postal work to the students. In 
only one of the four cities visited were students working in 
regular mail handling operations. In two cities, they were 
doing janitorial or custodial vvcrky and in another they 
worked in a truck terminal located ten miles away, in another 
city. These jobs are considered by the students as being 
undesirable as a work experience and useful only for the 
money earned. 

The 1 local Post Offices stated that they were providing all the 
part-time jobs that they could because of the tight employment 
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ceilings with which they must comply under the reorganized 
Postal Service. In the city with the smallest number of 
postal jobs, the postal employment level has reportedly 
dropped by 400 employees (11 percent) during the l3St two 
years. Concerning the nature of the jobs, the two cities 
with custodial work reported that they had vacancies for 
this type of work but not for mail handling or clerk jobs. 

The lack of a sufficient number of postal jobs has caused 
the Academies to search for other part-time employment 
opportunities for the students. With the slowdown of the 
economy, such jobs are very difficult to locate for young, 
inexperienced students. For the most part, the jobs that 
are located are with retail establishments and restaurants. 

4. Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The lack of a sufficient number of part-time jobs for Academy 
students led the staff to look for other types of support for 
students in need of some type of income. Several Academy 
projects contacted local NYC-2 projects to discuss obtaining 
stipends for Academy students. The NYC-2 projects were 
agreeable and as of the end of October, 2^7 students (23 percent 
of enrollment) were drawing NYC stipends. One of the projects 
visited had almost half of, its students on stipends. 
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To draw the stipends, the students must be in attendance 
at the Academy for at least 30 hours per week but they do 
not have to perform work unless the local projects require . 
it. To be eligible, Academy students must be disadvantaged, 
unemployed, a school dropout, and 16 or 17 years old. A 
few (not more than 10 percent) 18 and 19 year old students 
may be allowed. 

Most Postal Academy staff were not enthusiastic about large 
numbers of students drawing stipends, but they deemed it 
necessary because of the lack of part-time jobs. Academy 
staff would prefer more substantive jobs because they see 
the work experience as part of the process of student 
maturation and growth toward independence. The NYC stipends 
are viewed as a type of welfare and they want to avoid 
attracting students who enroll for the stipend. The problem 
could be overcome if the Academy. .students on stipends were 
required to do some type of work to "earn" their stipends. 
Since the Academies strive to become involved in the 
community (see Section VI), it would be consistent with 
Academy objectives to develop part-time public service jobs 
in the community for the students. Work projects could be 
developed by the Academies in areas such as tutoring, anti- 
drug campaigns, dissemination of information on sickle cell 
anemia, etc. 
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It is recommended that the Postal Academy 
work with national and local manpower 
officials to develop appropriate public 
service fobs and projects to be staffed 
by students drawing NYC stipends . 

Officials of the NYC-2 projects in the cities visited 

regard the Postal Academy as a good program and have been 

quite willing to provide stipends to as many students as 

their budgets allow. The goals of the Postal Academy are 

very similar to the goals of NYC-2 — both seek to provide 

a high school education as a first priority. Of course, 

another attraction of the Postal Academy program for the 

NYC-2 projects is that it represents low-cost slots 

because NYC does not have to pay the educational costs. 

Also, the Academy slots require very little NYC staff time 

because the students have already been recruited and selected 

by the Academy and are supervised by the Academy as well. 

5. Occupational Training 

With the Postal Academy's emphasis on entering college, the 
development of non-college education and training opportunities 
has not been as actively pursued as the need seems to warrant. 
Colleges and universities are canvassed, scholarships are 
obtained, and students are strongly encouraged to enter 
college, but very little information is available to students 
concerning occupational training. 
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In the four cities visited, there have been J»2 program 
graduates. None of these graduates had entered any type 
of occupational training program although some of the 18 
who are not In college and are employed may be in on-the- 
job training situations. Of the 29 early terminees inter- 
viewed, three were in some type of training program. 

There is a general consensus among the Postal Academy staff 
that there is a need for more occupational training for 
students who are not college bound. Many of the early 
terminees might be retained or positively referred if 
occupational training were available. 

Academy staff indicated that if a student expressed an 
Interest in occupational training, the streetworker would 
attempt to develop an opportunity. However, the study team 
found little evidence of such activity. 

Some academy staff expressed an interest in adding some 
occupational training to the Academy curriculum. Others felt 
that it would be better for the Academy to restrict itself 
to basic education and obtain occupational training elsewhere. 
Some Academies have obtained surplus typewriters and offer 
typing and office skills as an elective and one Academy would 
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like to obtain additional funds for a business occupational 
training program. 

Three of the cities visited indicated that they were exploring 

the development of a cooperative relationship wi th the 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC). The OIC's 

and the Postal Academies have similar self-help philosophies 

and such an alliance should be mutually beneficial. 

It is recommended that the Postal Academies 
aggressively seek occupational training 
opportunities through participation in CAMPS 
and by developing cooperative relationships 
with occupational training programs in the area . 

It is recommended that a portion of Postal 
Academy funds be reserved to purchase occupa- 
tional training slots when it cannot be 
obtained through cooperative arrangements . 

6. Job Placement 

The development of part-time jobs for students and full-time 
jobs for early terminees and graduates is a function of the 
streetworkers. Usually there is one streetworker who coordinates 
the job finding efforts but there is a lack of systematic 
and planned job development. The job development that takes 
place is generally conducted independent of the job finding 
capability of the manpower system, i.e., the Employment 
Service, Job Bank, Concentrated Employment Program, etc. 

It should be noted that some Academy staff reported a lack 
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of success in utilizing these services. They stated that 
the ES and CEP had difficulty placing their own clients and 
that better success could be achieved by the Academy doing 
its own job development. 

It is difficult to determine the level of Postal Academy job 
development activity. No statistics are kept on job develop- 
ment contacts or job placements. At most, the student Change 
of Status form miglit indicate that a particular student left 
the Academy to go to work for a certain employer, but there 
is generally no indication as to whether or not the Academy 
staff assisted in making the placement. It is not known 
how many of the more than 800 students who have left the 
program were actually placed in jobs by the Academy. 

It is recommended that records be “kept of all job 
placements made by the program staff including 
information on periodic follow-up activity . 

It . is recommended. .that the Postal Academy program 
design a gob development plan with sufficient 
staff resources devoted to this activity and that 
maximum use be made of other publicly- supported 
gob development and placement elements such as 
the Employment Service , Job Bank t NAB/JOBS t and CEP. 

7. Career Guidance 

An important objective of' the Postal Academy educational 
process is to help the student determine his goals in life 







and his own career objectives. In interviewing students, 
the evaluation team detected that many were beginning to 
crystal ize their ideas of their role in society or, in their 
own words, "getting myself together." However, the extent 
and depth of career guidance and counseling available to the 
students appears to be rather limited. In too many cases, 
it seems to amount to little more than strong encouragement 
to go to college, and it appeared that a number had made 
this choice because "it was the thing to do" or it was what 
they were expected to say, rather than it being a career 

choice based on careful assessments of the various alternatives, 

l 

j 

The Postal Academy program is aware of the need to improve its 
career development component. The national office has made 
some career guidance materials available to the projects and 
some technical assistance is being given in this area. More 
needs to be done and an extension of the Manpower Administration's 
'tempi oyabi 1 i ty development plan" concept may be helpful. 

This concept could be adapted for use by the Postal Academy 
program where it might be called an Individual Career Develop- 
ment Plan. The p>ans would be very flexible and would be 
updated periodically to incorporate new information as the 
student matures and becomes more specific in his goals. The 



plans would reflect a broad variety of objectives depending 
on each students' abilities, aptitudes, desires, and moti- 
vation. Changes that take place in the plans would provide 
a measure of the Academy's influence on the student's career 
goals. For example, one of the Academy students who is now 
in college had an initial goal of becoming a cook. As a 
result of the Academy's influence, he raised his goal 'Within 
the same field of interest and is now studying hotel and 
restaurant management in a junior college. This change in 
goals is not now recorded in the Academy's records yet it is 
a measure of the program's effectiveness. 

Under the Career Development Plan concept, a student would 
be considered a program completion whenever he has completed 
his plan. For some students, this might require that they 
attend the Academy for one year or more and pass the GED. 

For others, it might only require a few months at the Academy, 
referral to a job or training, and not necessarily the 
immediate passing of a GED (although the obtaining of the 
high school equivalency should remain a basic objective for each 
• former dropout). 

It is recommended that the Vostal Academy seriously 
consider a Career Development Plan approach to 
career guidance utilizing the most appropriate tech- 
niques t procedures a and materials now available. 



V. COMPLETIONS AND TERMINATIONS 



A 0 Completions 
1 . Def i n i t ion 

There Is an apparent inconsistency in what the Postal 
Academy conceptually considers a successful program 
completer and Its operational criteria of program success. 

In line with the somewhat fluid and broad goals of the 
program, Academy literature suggests that several alternative 
criteria are used to determi ne when a student has successfully 
fulfilled the requirements of the program. In general, the 
Academy staff indicated that a student is considered to 
have completed the program when he has met his own objective, 
i.e., entrance in college, in a job of his choice, in 
vocational or skill training, etc. The staff invariably 
stressed that the Academy's primary aim is not to prepare 
students for the General Educational Development (G ED) 
examination, but that the GED is just a credential that 
may be obtained enroutc to the student's broader careet — 
oriented goal. 

According to Academy records, however, only those students 
who gain their GED are classified as graduates. Contrary 
to the expressed pol icy of the program, students who were 
able to enroll in college, get a job of their choice, etc., 
without obtaining their GED, were not counted as having 
completed the program. This pract i ce appears to work much 
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to the disadvantage of the program. For example, Academy figures 
indicate that 7** students have obtained their GED's, many of whom 
are not in college; on the other hand, 79 former Academy students 
were attending college. Also, no official records are kept on the 
number of students who leave the program for career-potential jobs or 
other training, but Academy staff indicated that there are several 
who are successfully pursuing their career goals along this line. 

A major effort should be made by the Academy program to bring its 
criteria of success in harmony with its stated aims. Because of the 
difficulty of translating the Academy's broad objectives into specific 
and concrete outcomes, one practical approach would be to adopt the 
Career Development Plan concept discussed and recommended in the 
preceding section. Under such a plan, a student will have completed 
the program when he leaves the Postal Academy to pursue the next stage 
of his predetermined Career Development Plan — such as college, job 
training, etc. 

2. Status of Graduates 

Seventy-nine former Postal Academy students are presently enrolled in 
college. However, as mentioned earlier, many of these are not statisti- 
cally counted as graduates because they did not obtain their GED. In 
addition to the students presently attending college, two of the projects 

visited have set up college preparatory programs for students who have 

✓ » 

received their GED, but are waiting to be accepted by a college or until 
the beginning of a new semester. 
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The Postal Academy has been very successful in obtaining 
scholarships for graduates; practically all of the graduates 
presently in college are on scholarships received through the 
aid of the program. Also, each of the projects visited 
had or were in the process of receiving commitments from 
local universities and colleges for scholarships for 
future graduates. 

The individual responsible for special programs at a junior 
college where several former Academy students are attending 
was interviewed. He stated that the Academy students did 
better academically than students from other programs and 
was strongly supportive of the Postal Academy program. 

Almost half of the graduates of the projects visited (for 
whom information was available) were employed at the time 
of the visit. Many of these, however, plan to enter college 
at the beginning of the next semester and were only working 
temporarily. There was little i nformation avai lable in 
the records on the types of jobs obtained by graduates. 

As noted earlier, part of the original plan of the Postal 
Academy program was for the Postal Service to serve as a 
source of career employment for Academy graduates. However, 
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in the projects visited, only four graduates were 
employed with the Postal Service. A major reason for 
this is that the post offices are not hiring — in two cities 
employees were being laid off. Post Office personnel 
directors in the cities visited generally expressed a 
desire to hire Academy graduates, but pointed out that 
there was no way they could do so. In general, however, 
the Postal Academy staff does not seem to be emphasizing 
career employment with the Postal Service. 

B. Early Terminations 

The national dropout rate for the Postal Academy program is 
about 50 percent. The Academy staff is not discouraged by 
this high loss of students but,, i ns tead, feel that the Academy 
ends up with the students who are interested in what the program 
has to offer and are serious about completing their education. 
Data on the dropout rate for the current term were not available, 
but Academy staff suggested that it is running at a much lower 
rate than for previous terms. The original Postal Academy 
plan contemplated a dropout rate of 33 percent for the street 
academies and only 5 percent for the Academies of Trans it ion-- 
an overall rate of 3 6 percent. The higher dropout rate of 50 
percent accounts, in part, for the lower than capacity 
enrollment levels. 
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A large portion of the students who drop out of the Academy 
do so because of financial need. Of the sample terminees 
contacted in the four cities visited, about a third said 
they left the Academy because they needed to work. A little 
more than a third of the terminees contacted were women-- 
almost all said they left the program because of pregnancy 
or because they lacked adequate day care. 

Only one of the projects visited made any systematic attempt 
to follow-up terminees. Consequently, there was very little 
information available on their status. This was true even 
for those terminees whom the Academy had helped to place 
in jobs. Individual staff members do make contact with some 
terminees periodically, but very seldom is there any documenta- 
tion as to their status. 

It -is recommended that a move systematic follow- 
up of terminees and graduates be made periodically s 
e,g , 3 once every SO days for three months for early 
terminees and for a year for graduates . 

C, Character 1st i cs of Graduates and Terminees 

\ 

About two-thirds of both the graduates and terminees in the 
four cities visited were male. The average graduate was 
slightly over 19 years of age when he entered the Academy, 
while the average terminee tended to be almost a year 
younger. Graduates also tended to have dropped out of school 
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at a higher level than terminees — but only by about a half 
grade. Somewhat more of the terminees were on welfare and 
had police records than graduates (see Attachment l). 

The reasons given by these two groups for leaving school 
show some interesting differences (Attachment H) . More than 
a fourth of the graduates left school to work compared to 
only 10 percent of the terminees; a substantially larger 
proportion of the graduates also needed employment at the 
time they enrolled in the Academy program. This was the most 
common reason given by graduates for leaving school; terminees, 
not surprisingly, left most often because of lack of interest. 
Also, almost twice as many graduates stated they left school 
because they were not learning.. 
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VI . COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The local Postal Academy projects are encouraged to become involved 
with the communities in which they reside. Part of the educational 
philosophy is to produce individuals who are aware of community 
dynamics and who will be service oriented regarding community and 
civic matters. As one Director-Trainer stated his Academy's general 
objective, "We want the students to grow and become assets to the 
community." This service orientation is not surprising because 
most of the Academy staff had been engaged in community affairs 
and service work before coming to the Academy. 

Two of the projects visited were considered by the national office 
staff to be two of the best in terms of community involvement. 

The other two projects visited were involved relatively little 
outside of their own program; however, one was beginning to develop 
some community projects. Following are some examples of community 
involvement by staff and students: 

- Use of Postal Academy bus to transport parents and 
other visitors to training school for youth offenders. 

-Assists in the distribution of surplus food by providing 
manpower and vehicles. 

\ 

- Sponsors and coaches little league athletic teams. 

- Conducts tutoring for 8-12 year old neighborhood 
children on Saturday mornings. 

- Provides income tax advice to neighborhood residents. 
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- Participation by students on city youth council as 
members and officers. 

- Participation by staff and students on boards of 
directors of several community agencies and 
organizations. 

- Assists community groups in various campaigns such as 
war against drugs, prostitution, and sickle cell anemia. 



The Postal Academies are assets to their communities. They could be 
even more of a positive force if students drawing NYC stipends were 
mobilized to do needed public service work (see section IV. D. A.). 
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VII. - PROGRAM COSTS AND FUNDING SOURCES 
A. Program Costs 

The Postal Academy Program is currently operating on an 
annual budget of about $3.9 million (see Attachment B) . 

Of this amount, 63 percent is for salaries, not unexpected 
in a program of this type where no stipends or allowances 
are paid to enrol lees. The NYC stipends that students draw 
originate in local NYC projects and are not part of the 
Postal Academy budget. 

About 10 percent of the total cost of the program is devoted 
to maintaining the national office staff. As noted earlier, 
this is a relatively large proportion in a program that has 
significantly decentralized its operations. 

The cost per student can be expressed in several ways. If 
the program were at its capacity of about 1,600 students, the 
cost per student man-year would be $2,M0. At the present 
enrollment level of about 1,000, the student man-year cost 
is $3,900. Students are enrolled in the Academy for an 
average of 7 months so the cost per student served would be 
$1,1*20 if the program were at capacity, and about $2,270 at 
present enrollment levels. 
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The cost per student man-year and per student served, if the 
program were at capacity, are approximately comparable to the 
budgeted costs of the NYC-2 program, excluding student stipends. 
NYC-2 is very similar in objectives to the Postal Academy Program 
and comparing costs of the two programs seems to be a fair 
comparison. The major difference between the programs is that 
NYC-2 utilizes a portion of its funds to purchase skill training 
while the Postal Academy limits its expenditures to education. 

The present cost per student man-year of $3,900 is clearly too 
high. The primary reason this figure is so high is that the 
Academy is operating at only 62 percent of capacity. Original 
plans were to reach capacity by October 1971 but the program 
has fallen considerably short of. its goal. One reason that 
enrollment levels have not reached expectations is that one 
city opened its fi rst Academy 6 months after the others and 
never has opened its second Street Academy. However, even 
when this city is excluded, the remaining cities are operating 
at only 66 percent of capacity. 

Another area in which cost probably could be reduced without 
program damage is to reduce the size of the national staff. 

With the decentralization that has taken place, it is difficult 
to justify a national staff that utilizes 10 percent of the 
budget and almost 12 percent of the salary budget. 
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It is recommended that immediate steps he taken to 
reduce cost per student man-year by increasing enroll- 
ment to ccqpacity or by scaling down the program size . 

It is also recommended that the functions of the 
national staff be reviewed and adjustments made as 
appropriate, 

B. Funding Sources 

The funding mechanism for the Postal Academy program has been 
highly improvi sed and informal. In some instances, there have 
not even been v/ritten agreements between the Academy and its 
funding sources. The result of such funding procedures has 
been confusion and a lack of agreement as to v/ha t the objectives 
of the program are and what the program is expected to achieve. 
There also has been a significant lack of monitoring by the 
funding agencies. The only routine reporting required of the 
Postal Academy are the reports required by the Civil Service 
Commission for Plan D Public Service Careers projects. These 
reports are not applicable to the Academy program because it 
no longer contains any PSC elements. 

There is a need for a more orderly and mutually agreeable 
funding process for the Postal Academy program. Each funding 
agency should understand v;hat aspect of the Academy program 
it is funding, and the Academy should understand what level of 
performance is required to satisfy the funding agency. 
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In order to clarify the funding relationships, the following 
recommendation is made: 

The department of HeaZth , Education 9 and Welfare 
should provide funds and he responsible for the 
portion of the Postal Academy program that can 
be identified as basic education . Basically 9 these 
funds should he drawn from secondary education 
program sources . 

The department of Labor should provide funds and be 
responsible for the manpower t supportive services 
(including streetwork) ^ and some administrative 
portions of the program . Since the Postal Academies 
no longer have Public Service Careers elements , 
and are very similar in objectives to the NYC-2 
program , serious consideration should he given 
to having the latter program assume prime 
responsibility for the funding and monitoring 
of the Department’s portion of the Postal 
Academy program. 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
A. Summary 

The Postal Academy program was a bold experiment for a Federal 
agency such as the U. S, Postal Service. Like the private 
corporations that sponsored street academies in New York City, 
the Postal Service saw an opportunity to utilize its resources 
and talents to be of service to disadvantaged youth. 

As in most experiments, there were both successes and failures. 
The prime objective of the program — to educate and motivate 
disadvantaged school dropouts— appears to be the strongest 
part of the program and generally is being achieved. Most 
of the students interviewed felt that they we re learning more 
than they had in public school and 1 the ETS testing results 
corroborate their feelings. The interviews with Postal Academy 
staff and students also revealed some significant changes and 
improvements in student motivation. 

It was intended that the Postal Academies become involved in 
their communities. Most academies participate to some extent 
in community affairs and are considered assets to the localities 
in which they operate. 

One major program assumption was that Postal employees were 
willing and able to competently staff the local Postal 
Academies. With the aid of a comprehensive program of staff 
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development, the postal employees have evolved into a 
high quality staff, particularly in its ability to relate 
to and motivate the students. 

The major weaknesses in the Postal Academy program tend to 
be in the area of meeting the manpower needs of the students. 
One of the students' greatest needs is for part-time jobs 
while attending the Academy. These jobs were to have been 
provided by the Postal Service but they have not been forth- 
coming in the quantity called for in the original plan. 
Doubtless, the lack of adequate part-time jobs causes 
many students to terminate early. 

Another part of the program that has fallen short of 
expectations has been the development of postal careers for 
both Academy students and lower-level postal employees. 

The upgrading portion of the program has been abandoned 
without success and very few Postal Academy students have 
entered postal careers or seem interested in doing so. 

The Postal Academy program has been very aggressive in 
promoting college opportunities for its students but has 
developed only limited capability in serving students 
needing non-college careers, jobs, and training. The 
Postal Academy dropout rate may be higher than anticipated 
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partly because of the lack of occupational training and 
other alternatives for students who are not college 
bound. 

A major problem at this point in time (18 months since 
program inception) is that the program is operating at 
only 62 percent of capacity. The result is a very high 
per student cost that cannot continue to be justified by 
the fact that the program is new. 

B. Conclusions 

The record to date seems to justify continued Federal 
support for the Postal Academy, but only at a level where 
the program can operate at close to capacity with a student 
man-year cost comparable to the original plan (approximately 
$2,A00). Based on the community interest in the program and 
the high regard that it enjoys, it should be possible with 
some modifications, to increase enrollment levels rather than 
decrease capacity. 

The objective of the Postal Academy should be re-defined to 
enable the program to measure its effectiveness in terms 
other than the number of students who pass the GED and the 
number who enter college. 







The Postal Academy program should become a more integral 
part of the community manpower system so that it can 
obtain the benefits of that system. Such benefits include 
greater access to occupational training, job p’acement 
services, and career development information. 
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ATTACHMENT E 



* 



T: 



221 terminated for reasons of employment, armed services, or school. 



ATTACHMENT F 



Part-time Employment of Students 
During Third Term Ending June 1971 





Peri 


cent Empl 


o y e d 




Total 


Post Office 


Other 


Total 


41* 


36 


5 


Atlanta 


68 


55 


13 


Chicago 


57 


56 


1 


Detroit 


34 


30 


4 


Newark 


33 


28 


5 


San Francisco 


41 


39 


2 


Washington 


14 


10 


4 



*Based on a total of 809 students enrolled at the end of the third 
term. 
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ATTACHMENT G 



Selected Characteristics of Current Students 
Compared With Two Prior Terms 



Characteristics 


Current 

Students 


Third 

Term 


First 

Term 


Age (Average) 


18.4 


18.6 


17.7 


Sex: (Percent) 








Male 


53 


58 


60 


Female 


47 


42 


40 


Education: 






- 


Average Years Completed 


10.2 


9.7 • 


10.2 


On Welfare (Percent) 


34 


30 


23 


Police Record (Percent) 


29 


28 


32 


Need Employment (Percent) 


55 


61 


60 


Source: Current student 


figures based on 


random sample 


of enrollee 


records (143 in 


sample) in four 


cities visited 


. First and 


third term based 


on Postal Academy records. 
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ATTACHMENT H 
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I 



Students, Terminees and Graduates 
by Reasons for Leaving Public School 

(Percent Distribution) 



Reasons 


Students 


Terminees 


Graduates 


Total Sample 


143 


107 


42 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


Conflict with Teacher 


18 


6 


5 


Lost Interest 


19 


20 


14 


Was not Learning 


13 


4 


7 


Pregnant 


10 


8 


12 


To Seek Employment 


4 


10 


26 


Personal or Family Problem 


6 • 


5 


- 


Too Old 


6 


4 


- 


Other (Sick, moved, 








married, etc.) 


10 


14 


19 


Information not Available 


15 


30 


17 



Source: Random sample of enrollee records in four cities visited. 
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ATTACHMENT I 



Selected Characteristics of Active 
Terminees and Graduates at Time of 


Students , 
Enrollment 




Characteristics 


Active 

Students Terminees 


Graduates 


Number in Sample 


143 


107 


42 


Age (Average) 


18.4 


18.6 


19.4 


Sex: (Percent) 

Male 


53 


65 


67 


Female 


47 


35 


33 


Education 








Average Years Completed 


10.2 


10.1 


10.6 


On Welfare (Percent) 


34 


27 


21 


Police Record (Percent) 


29 


34 


30 


Need Employment (Percent) 


55 


43 


67 



Source: Random sample of enrollee records in four cities visited. 
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